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“THE OVERSIGHT OF THE MINISTRY.” 


[In Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, of First 
month last, there is an article on this subject, 
signed Henry S. Newman, which is charac- 
terized by much good sense and good feeling. 
Though suggestive of a form of religious 
thought, and a condition unlike our own in 
some respects, we may yet make an applica- 
tion of some of its truths.—Ebs. ] 


: The balancing of truth in our 
own heart, and in the economy of church 

vernment, is of God. The freedom of the 

ospel ministry is a great boon to every mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. Each has 
liberty to speak or not to speak. None on 
earth can put us into a gallery and charge us 
to feed a congregation. By speaking some- 
times, no man commits himself to speak at 
all times. It is a free message, freely received 
and. freely given. .We have no hierarchy, 
neither have we any laity. 

But all this abundance of liberty has its 
counterpart in the necessity for submission to 
right government. In every social privilege 
is a claim to self-restraint.. For the privilege 
of living among my felluw-men, I content- 
edly forego many things which might be law- 
ful for a hermit. Our liberty must not rob 
another of his right. Whatever is an injury 
to those with whom I associate cannot be the 
prompting of God. I may believe I am led 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIF#. 
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by the Spirit, but the Spirit of God is not 
limited to my way of thinking, and other 
men are under the guidance of the same 
Spirit. The teaching of the Spirit is infal- 
lible, but my rendering and interpretation of 
it may be full of faults. A man is not a min- 
ister. or servant if he rules where he ought 
only toserve. Hence in every rightly ordered 
church there is some provision for protecting 


the interests of the congregation from the: 


caprice or misconceptions of the individual. 
We have become so accustomed, from 
childhood, to the blessings of freedom of wor- 
ship, and liberty of action in worship, that. 
we hardly understand how it strikes a stran- 
ger. Perhaps he enters one of our meetings 
with a prayer-book in his hand. Friend 
after Friend rises and speaks. Now itisa 
voice from the gallery, now from a door- 
keeper. Here is the word of exhortation and 
the voice of praise. There is the strong voice 
of the man of business, accustomed to the 
traffic of this world; but now humbled in 
God’s presence. Then is heard a gentle word 
from the lips of some woman, full of the love 
and compassion of the Master. Has there 
been no pre-arrangement in all this? How 
is it there is such harmony? That prayer 
was not the prayer of one, it rose from the 
whole congregation. Our answer is, The 
Spirit of God plans and orders, and, if heeded, 
keeps each disciple in his place. The stran- 
ger expresses his astonishment. “ What 
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power there was in that silence! The Lord 


Other men, of active temperament, throw 


was there.” Our questionings were hushed, | themselves into the great conflict of good ang 
and it was a delight to enjoy the favor of| evil; seize what weapons they can—hamme 

heaven. Thoughts welled up from the heart | rope, or pickaxe—to save souls. They qj 
of some disciple, and, treasured there, were | not wait for church sanction or endorsemey 

poured forth under the promptings of the| but work and win. The moss-covered house, 
ever present Spirit. That which had been | with its luxuriant growth of ivy, and its roof 
whispered in the ear in closets was proclaimed | through which the stars peep, is beautiful and 


as on the housetops. New light was shed on | lovable after its kind; but a new generation | 
Words of the Master were | enters into possession, the stone-mason is called 


old truths. 


brought to remembrance in wonderful fulfil- | into requisitior, the walls are ruthlessly dig. 
ment of His promise, for when the Comforter | mantled of their ivy, the roof is slated, the 


is cone ‘** He will guide you into all truth.” 
While 


windows glazed, and the pretty antiquity of 
we rejoice in all these privileges, we | the past gives place to the music of children’s 


know very well there are times when the| voices. Is it a loss or a gain? Undoubtedly 
Spirit of God is restrained by some one not|a gain. You cannot see so much of heaven 
speaking at the right time. Disobedience in| through the roof as aforetime, but there ig 


one brings weakness over many. The hum- 
ble confession was not forthcoming, and the 
life of the meeting was injured. The welfare 
of the whole was interrupted because some 
disciple was selfish or dilatory. Each mem- 
ber has an interest in rectifying the error, 
and here arises the necessity for mutual help. 

At other times some one has been trusting 
to his “ feelings,” instead of noting the point- 
ings of God’s Spirit, and he has been carried 
beyond the general good. The congregation 
generally has too much good sense to disturb 
itself at the time, for those who are living 
near the Savicur experience the fulfilment of 
the word, “ Nothing shall offend them.” A 
few kind words, spoken privately after the 
meeting, put the matter right. The minister 
has often seen his own fault, and grieved over 
it, before a syllable was spoken to him; and 
a word to the wise is sufficient. 

Take another instance. A wave of new 


’ life Overspreads the church. Young men and 


women, wha are rejoicing in their Father’s 
forgiving love, are impelled in gratitude to 
confess Him. New forms of expression are 
used. Ministry is greatly on the increase. 
Some young Apollo may become a valuable 
expounder of Scripture with proper training. 
And thus the lesson is learned, that the more 
life there is in the church the greater need 
there will be for the oversight of the ministry. 

Alongside this vigorous new life—perhaps 
as a part of it—another rising influence is 
seen in the church. Traditionalism is closely 


‘questioned. Every church office and church 


arrangement is brought to the bar. Does 
ithis or that meet the practical needs of the 
day? Some one asks, Is it right to acknowl- 
edge ministers at all? Ought ministers to 
require oversight? Men turn to Scripture. 
They read of bishops, presbyters, deacons and 
angels. Shall we have things as they were at 
Ephesus or Pergamos? Men of thought 
wrap themselves up in their study, and read, 
and think, and come to strong conclusions. 


more true poetry in the bury life of to day 
than in all the picturesque coloring of the 
moss covered ruin among which we scrambled 
in our boyhood. Reminiscences of the past 
are well encugh, but the necessities of to-day’s 
traffic Cemolish the Temple Bars of yester. 
day. 

Such times as these, and such developments 
as these, need a good rudder, and wise men 
at the helm. The object of a church is to 
foster every good effort, and every holy 
thought. It has seldom fallen to the lot of 
church convocations to initiate the new state 
of things. From whatever point of the com- 
pass the wind has sprung up, those who are 
at the helm have to cope with things as they 
are, and steer accordingly. There may bea 
mist or fog over some eyes, but the rud- 
der is in the firm hand of Omnipotence. 

We regard education as no essential part 
of the true minister ; yet the want of educa. 
tion, and of mental training, may make it all 
the more needful for such to be subject to the 
judgment of their brethren. We have a 
scholarship above all colleges, in Christ our 
Teacher. Look at the young minister. He 
speaks not to win applause, but in loyalty to 
his King. No words can adequately repre- 
sent all that is in his heart, yet his highest 
thought is far below the breadth of God’s 
mind. The love of God prompts and con- 
strains him, and the warmth of his young 
heart does us good. 


Look, again, at this grey-headed Friend. 
He has spent his life in silence, as far as the 
expression of his soul is concerned. He has 
succeeded well in business; and now, in old 
age, he meditates. Those quiet, grey eyes 
have seen many changes, and he himself has 
changed. The quiet stream, that for years 
ran so silently in the valley, has grown 
stronger and stronger; and now he must 
speak. There is holy consecration in those 
broken words, so full of feeling ; but the old 
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pabits of thought contest within him the new 
life. ; 

Another, years ago, spoke in few words 
thoughts that had been long maturing in 
him. His gift was acknowledged, and the 
church rejoiced in it. But the capacity for 
speech developed, and his zeal grew, till now 
the long sermon wearies the meeting. A few 
words, stumblingly nttered, seldom trouble a 
meeting, if offered in humility. It is long 
communications that are almost always the 


. peal difficulty ina church. The evil creeps 


on unawares, and perhaps the church is more 
at fault than the minister. 


Many a silent meeting is spent in the still- 
ness of the closet; no voice is there save the 
yoice of God’s Spirit; the Scriptures lie open 
aud light rests upon the sacred page. By 
meditation and prayer the soul is enriched ; 
thoughts enter the mind that come from 
heaven and are treasured up to be used when 
wanted. In that solitude some are prayed 
for who seldom pray for themselves; weary 
pilgrims and brothers in work are spoken for 
to the King; those who differ and dissent are 
remembered and blessed; the minister’s own 
faults in that quiet room are prayed over and 
forgiven; there is found fresh oil and daily 
manna for hungry souls. “Because the 

reacher was wise he still taught the people 
Dovwledge:; yea, he gave good heed and sought 
out, and set in order many proverbs, The 
preacher sought to find out acceptable words, 
and that which was written was upright, even 
words of truth. The words of the wise are 
as goads, and as nails fastened by the mas- 
ters of assemblies, which are given from one 
Shepherd.” 

He goes forth from his closet and enters 
the meeting, not predetermined to speak, but 
watching, moment by moment, the point- 
ing of the Master’s hand. Another prays, 
and his heart unites in it; another speaks, 
and his ear listens for the message of God; 
he is a worshipper with others and no longer 
by himself; it is no selfish, lonely reverie, 
but he is with his kindred of the Lord’s 
house. Week by week he addresses the same 
minds ; perhaps he knows each man, woman 
and child, the history of each family, and is 
acquainted more or less with the modes of 
thought of his fellow-members. He had need 
be a diligent learner at the feet of Christ his 
Teacher if he is to continue to minister grace 
to the hearers, his very knowledge of those 
whom he addresses may help him in some 
ways to speak to them and sympathize with 
them, or it may place him in danger of giv- 
ing a private interpretation and unwarranted 
application of texts to those he knows so well. 
Living among his own people they know his 
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failings and remember his weak points, and 
may sometimes reject the message because of 
the faultiness of the messenger. Such lives 
afford much of the holiest discipline to be 
found on earth. 


As we looked across the blue water from 
our hotel at Algiers, we saw the Jardin d’Es- 
sai, with its thousand palm-trees, and the 
snowy peaks of the Atlas on the horizon. 
Little rivulets were made to run among those 
stately palm groves that each tree might be 
refreshed. And the church is the garden of . 
the Lord. The minister is to be as a palm- 
tree planted by the great Husbandman be- 
side the running water. As the three score- 
and-ten palm-trees clustered round the wells 
of Elim, so the trees of God’s planting need 
the stream of running water. Its hidden 
virtue sends its strength climbing the tall 
stem till the clusters of ripe fruit bend over 
in thankful recognition, and the leaves afford 
a grateful shadow from the heat to the tired 
traveler. Fresh springs of living water there 
are in Christ for every one that thirsteth. 
Fresh streams the minister must have if he 
would flourish in the courts of God. He is 
to stand as the cedar that endures the storm, 
and not as the gourd that springeth in a night 
and fadeth in a day, or as the sensitive plant 
that shrinks from each touch. The mango 
by the waysides of India is pelted year by 
year by tribes of children, and of pilgrims, 
that it may shed its fruit, but withal it says 
not, “Shall I cease my bearing?” When 
spring-time comes it puts forth its leaves, its 
wounds heal, it fructifies and offers each year 
a fresh harvest of abundant fruitfulness for 
young and old. So, above all others, the 
minister is not to cease his fruitfulness because 
he is found fault with or rebuked. 


és I have avoided giving advice 
to those who have the oversight of the min- 
istry. Ihave not presumed to write advice 
for ministers, but have simply given a few 
pen and ink sketches of the many-sided as- 
pects of the ministry as met with in our own 
day among Friends, to show the necessity for 
the church to continue some specific provision 
for its oversight. I have avoided all discus- . 
sion about the mere name of the office, or 
whether such officers should themselves be 
speakers or not. I have not referred to the 
many ministries of Friends outside our meet- 
ings for worship, in which we all so heartily 
rejoice, but I think that every one who speaks 
in our meetings claims the counsel of his 
brethren. 





TrRuTH is in morals what steam is in me- 
chanics—nothing can resist it. 
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From the Popular Science Monthly. 
THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE, 


BY ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., Pres. of Cornell University. 
Continued from page 36. 






















thought into a “Treatise on the World” 
His earnestness he proved by the eleven 
years which he gave to the study of anat 


alone. Petty persecution he had met often, 
In vain did Galileo try to protect himself}.but the fate of Galileo robbed him 


of al 
by his famous letter to the duchess, in which | hope, of all energy. The battle seemed ad . 


he insisted that theological reasoning should | He gave up his great plan forever. 
not be applied to science. The rest of the 


But champions pressed on. Campanel a 
story the world knows by heart; none of the] fy)) of vagaries as he was, wrote his “ Avele 


a pro Galileo,” though for that and othe, | 
eresies, religious and political, he seven 


recent attempts have succeeded in mystifying gi 
it. The whole world will remember forever | }; 
how Galileo was subjected certainly to indig- 
nity and imprisonment equivalent to physical 
torture; how he was at last forced to pro- 
nouuce publicly, and on his knees, his recan- 
tation as follows: “I, Galileo, being in my 
ee a being a er om - be. e is sometimes abused, sometimes ridiculed, 
eee eee Rn ene ee ey ns De | sometimes imprisoned. Protestants in Styria 
fore my eyes the Holy Gospel, which I touch | sng at Tiibingen, Catholics at Rome press 
with my hands, abjure, curse and detest the upon him, but Newton, Huyghens and the 
pone and heresy of the movement of the other great leaders follow, and to science re- 
fi aa a es ecm “3 aon cee did not wholly end. Dur- 
pe oder _ Nee tegie sesienel, ing the seventeenth century, in all France, 
his friends not allowed to erect a monument hom, Seer i oo a 
nen anes Seas appeenanees bis week never declared it. In 1672, Father Riccioli, 
Tis Skt wedeten’ we here os casting a Jesuit, declared that there were precisely 
blame on the Roman Church as such. It| forty-nine arguments for the Copernican 
must, in fairness, be said that some of its best | ‘heory and seventy-seven against it; so that 
uiien teled ‘to stop this great mistake: even | there remained twenty-eight reasons for pre- 
the pope himself we have been glad to | ferring the orthodox theory. Toward the 
nop ts but th current wan no tong The| enol the evencuth entry al, er 
ees sar well ae Catholic an pte a loftiest of religious thinkers, declared for the 
particular part of it. It was not the fault of| Ptolemaic theory as the Scriptural theory, 
religion, it was the fault of the short-sighted — a aoe Deed a 
eect, ae em cligion aes for me,-full of reapect for the Holy Scriptures 
insist is religion , and the decree of the Holy Irquisition, I re- 
Were there time, I would refer at length age oe “ ee a 
tesome af te moder myatcaions of th ft imply in expanain, Til aun a 
istory of Galileo. One of the latest seems , 
to have for its groundwork the theory that a3 oo hypotheses the appearances favor 
ae aa bm she. ee ere good The Slits of England was no bet 
e and etiquette. But those who make , 
this defence make the matter infinitely worse| ter. In 1772 sailed the famous English 
for those who committed the great wrong. | expedition for scientific discovery under Cook. 
en” \eetcltes thine ts eengeay 1 oes 
en conscientiousness. . 
Nor was this the worst loss to the earth. | Priestly. Sir Joseph Banks had especially 
There was then in Europe one of the| invited him; but the clergy ot Oxford and 
reatest thinkers ever given to mankind, | Cambridge intervened. Priestly was consid- 
one dl though many of his theories were, | ered unsound in his views of the Trinity ; it 
they were fruitful in truths. The man was| was declared that this would vitiate his 
Réné Descartes. The scientific warriors had | #8tronomical observations; he was rejected 
stirred new life in him, and he was working | #nd the expedition crippled. 
over and summing up in his mighty mind all| Nor has the opposition failed even in our 
the researches of his time. The result must} own time. On the 5th of May, 1826, a 
make an epoch in the history of man. His| great multitude aasembled at Thorn to cele- 
aim was to combine all knowledge and|brate the three hundredth anniversary of 


times underwent torture. 


to greater victories. He throws out the 


speaks as one inspired. His battle is severe, 


And Kepler comes. He leads science on 


minor errors of Kopernik. He thinks and ” 
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Kopernik, and to unveil the Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of him. 

Kopernik had lived a pious, Christian life. 
He was well known for unostentatious Chris- 
tian charity. With his religious belief no 
fault had ever been found. He wa:a canon 
of the church of Frauenberg, and over his 

rave had been written the most touching of 
Christian epitaphs. 

Naturally, then, the people expected a 
religious service. All was understood to be 
arranged for it. The procession marched to 
the church and waited. The hour passed, 
ao priest appeared; none could be induced 
to appear. Kopernik, simple, charitable, 
pious, one of the noblest gifts of God to the 
service of religion as well as science, was still 
held to be a reprobate. Seven years after 
that, his book was still standing on the 
“Index of Books prohibited to Christians.”’ 

Nor has this warfare against dead cham- 
pions of science been carried on only by the 
older Church. 

Oa the 10th of May, 1859, was buried 
Alexander von Humboldt. His labors were 
among the greatest glories of the century, and 
his funeral one of the most imposing that Ber- 
lin had ever seen: among those who honored 
themselves by their presence was the prince 
regent—the present emperor. But of the 
clergy it was observed that none were present 
save the officiating clergyman and a few re- 
garded as unorthodox. 

Nor have attempts to renew the battle 
been wanting in these latter days. The at- 
tempt in the Church of England, in 1864, 
to fetter Science—which was brought to 
ridicule by Herschel, Bowring and De Mor- 
gan ; the Lutheran assemblage at Berlin, in 
1868, to protest against “science falsely so 
called,” in the midst of which stood Pastor 
Knak denouncing the Copernican theory; 
the “Syllabus,” the greatest mistake of the 
Roman Church, are all examples of this. 

And now, what has been won by either 
party in this long and terrible war? The 
party which would subordinate the methods 
and aims of science to those of theology, 
though in general obedient to deep convic- 
tions, had given to Christianity a series of the 
worst blows it had ever received. They had 
made large numbers of the best men in 
Europe hate it. Why did Ricetto and Bruno 
and Vanini, when the crucifix was presented 
to them in their hours of martyrdom, turn 
from that blessed image with loathing? Sim- 
ply because Christianity had been made to 
them identical with the most horrible oppres- 
sion of the mind. 




















Worse than that, the well-meaning de- 
fenders of the faith had wrought into the 
very fibre of the European heart that most 
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unfortunate of all ideas, the idea that there 
is a necessary antagonism between science 
and religion. 
himself to the anchor of the sinking ship, 
they had attached the great fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, by the strongest 
cords of logic which they could spin, to these 
mistaken ideas in science, and the advance 
of knowledge had wellnigh engulfed them. 


Like the landsman who lashes 


On the other hand, what had science done 


for religion? Simply this: Kopernik, escap- 
ing persecution only by death; Giordano 
Bruno, burned alive as a monster of impiety ; 
Galileo, imprisoned and humiliated as the 
worst of misbelievers; Kepler, hunted alike 
by Protestant and Catholic, had given to 
religion great, new foundations, great, new, 
ennobling conceptions, a great, new revelation 
of the might of God. 


Under the old system we have that princely 


astronomer, Alfonso of Castile, seeing the 
poverty of the Ptolemaic system, yet knowing 
no other, startling Europe with the blasphemy 
that if he had been present at creation he 
could have suggested a better ordering of the 
heavenly bodies. 
have Kepler, filled with a religious spirit, ex- 
claiming, “I do think the thoughts of God.” 
The difference in religious spirit between these 
two men marks the conquest made in this, 
even by science, for religion. 
leave the subject of astronomy without notic- 
ing the most recent warfare. 
teresting is it because at one peri 
seemed utterly lost, and then was won beauti- 
fully, thoroughly, by a legitimate advance in 
scientific knowledge. I speak of the Nebular 
Hypothesis. 


Under the new system you 


But we cannot 


Especially in- 
the battle 


The sacred writings of the Jews which we 


have inherited speak clearly of the creation 
of the heavealy bodies by direct intervention, 
and for the convenience of the earth. This 


was the view of the Fathers of the Church, 


and was transmitted through the great doc- 


tors in theology. 

More than that, it was crystallized in art. 
So have I seen, over the portal of the Cathe- 
dral at Freiburg, a representation of the Al- 
mighty makingand placiog numbers of wafer- 
like suns, moons and stars; and at the centre « 
of all, platter-like and largest of all, the 
earth. The lines on the Creator’s face show 
that He is obliged to contrive; the lines of His 
muscles show that He is obliged to toil. Natur- 
ally, then, did sculptors and painters of the 
medieval and early modern period represent 
the Almighty as weary after labor, and en- 
joying dignified repose. 

These ideas, more or less gross in their ac- 
companiments, passed into the popular creed 
of the modern period. 

But about the close of the last century, 
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Bruno having guessed the fundamental fact 
of the nebular bypothesis, and Kant having 
reasoned out its foundation idea, Laplace 
developed it, showing the reason for supposing 
that our own solar system, in its sun, planets, 
satellites, with their various motions, dis- 
tances and magnitudes, 1s a natural result of 
the diminishing heat of a nebulous mass—a 
result obeying natural Jaws. 

There was an outcry at once against the 
“atheism” of the scheme. The war raged 
fiercely. Laplace claimed that there were in 
the heavens many nebulous patches yet in 
the gaseous form, and pointed them out. 
He showed by laws of physics and mathe- 
matical demonstration that his hypothesis 
accounted ‘in a most striking manner for the 
great body of facts, and, despite clamor, was 
gaining ground, when the improved telescopes 
resolved some of the patches of nebulous 
matter into multitudes of stars. 

The opponents of the nebular hypothesis 
were overjoyed. They sang pans to astron- 
omy, because, as they said, it had proved the 
truth of Scripture. 

They had jumped to the conclusion that 
all nebule must be alike—that if some are 
made up of systems of stars all must be so 
made up; that none can be masses of 
attenuated gaseous matter, because some are 
not. 

Science, for a time, halted. The accepted 
doctrine became this—that the only reason 
why all the nebulz are not resolved into dis- 
tinct stars is because our telescopes are not 
sufficiently powerful. 

But in time came that wonderful discovery 
of the spectroscope and spectrum analysis, 
and this was supplemented by Fraunhofer’s 
discovery that the spectrum of an ignited 
gaseous body is discontinuous, with inter- 
rupting lines; and this, in 1846, by Draper’s 
discovery that the spectrum of an ignited 
solid is continuous, with no interrupting 
lines. And now the spectroscope was turned 
upon the nebule and about one-third of them 
were found to be gaseous. 

Again the nebular hypothesis comes forth 
stronger than ever. The beautiful experi- 
ment of Plateau on the rotation of a fluid 
lobe comes in to strengthen if not to con- 

rm it. But what was likely to be lost in 
this? Simply a poor conception of the uni- 
verse. What to be gained? A far more 
worthy idea of that vast power which works 
in the universe, in all things by law, and in 
none by caprice. 
(To be continued.) 


——_-_n0 >> __ 


BE diligent and careful to improve the 
smallest shreds or broken ends of time. 





SEA SIDE RESORTS. 


[We have received a communication on thiy 
subject, from which we present the followin 
for the consideration of Friends interes 
It is dated Point Pleasant, Ocean co., N, J. 
—Eps ] 

There is a place here containing 277 acres 
with a house capable of accommodating 6 
persons, and with suitable out buildin 
having more than 4 a mile of ocean front 
and ? of a mile on a river to the north. The 
property is for sale or rent. 
from New York about 23 hours. 

It is expected that before the summer ig 
over it will take about the same time to reach 
it from Philadelphia. 

It would be very pleasant to have Friends 
come here and lease or purchase the property 
for a sea side resort. 

JosEPH H. Coox. 


—__——_--— ~ 


A SEA-SIDE HOME FOR FRIENDS. 


I was glad to see in No. 50, vol. 32, of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, an editorial entitled 
“Summer Resorts.” In it much was said, 
and well said, as to the value of recreation 
and change to the majority of our people, 
particularly to invalids and over-worked per: 
sous. Allusion was made to ‘‘ Ocean Grove,” 
a home by the sea, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Christian Association. I have re- 
cently had my attention called to this benev- 
olent enterprise, and having before me the 
report of the Association, I will quote from 
it that which may prove of interest. 

“Our Sea-Side House, located at Ashlay 
Park, N. J., was opened to the public August 
4th, 1874. Then only 21 boarders could be 
accommodated. The applications for admis- 
sion amounted to 300, and it was decided to 
enlarge the building. The enlarged house 
will be ready for occupancy early in June, 
with accommodations for 80 persons. The 
terms are $300 per week ; and this house is 
self-supporting. There is no feature of our 
work which seems to yield such immediate 
and happy results. Our hearts are gladdened 
by seeing the thorough enjoyment of the lux- 
ury of rest to over-taxed working women, and 
they are made happier, healthier and, we 
trust, better women, in their sojourn by the 
sea.” 

The requirements for admission are but 
two—the applicant must be dependent upon 
her own exertions, and of respectable char- 
acter. 

Thus we see what others are doing, and as 
some of our own household of faith have been 
sheltered and benefitted by these Christian 
women, can we not exert ourselves to follow 
in their footsteps ? 
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cer read to me by kind friends. I prize it great- 
ly, as there is much in it to feed the poor, 
thirsty, drooping spirit and to cheer me on 
my way. 
‘Comfort take thou child of sorrow, 
All is ordered well for thee.” 

These words seemed to fall upon my men- 
tal ear with sweetness this morning as I lay 
quiet and alone, musing and contrasting my 
helpless, dependent situation with many that 
are in the possession of health and strength, 
and who are able to perform active duties 
day by day. These can make themselves 
useful in many ways, whilst I am obliged to 
lie with folded hands and to receive from 
others services which I would gladly perform 
for myselr. My sensitive naturé causes me, 
sometimes, to refrain from Jetting my actual 
needs be known to my attendant, lest she 
may become weary with waiting and watch- 
ing. I may feel too much unwillingness to 
ask a favor, and it may be that I need to be 
brought more into a child-like state in order 
to be prepared more faithfully to serve my 
Heavenly Father in this school of affliction. 
Keenly have I felt the Joss of dear relatives 
who have been removed by death during my 
sickness. I do not murmur at these heavy 
dispensations, for I believe that all things 
are ordered in Divine Wisdom, and that an 
earthly prop is never removed withont there- 
being in its stead a firmer and more enduring 
support if we are but willing to loose hold of 
that which has been taken from us, and to 
cling firmly to that which is offered us, In 
these stripping seasons I have felt that I 
could adopt the language, “O Lord, with 
thee I am rich; take what thou wilt away.” 
Yet there are times when a sense of loneliness 
will come unbidden, and I think of those de- 
parted ones whose presence always shed a 
ray of sunlight across my pathway. But let 
me not repine for them so long as I continue 
to feel the sweet influence of their loving 
spirits about me to comfort and console. 
There is something consoling in the thought 
that when my spirit leaves this tabernacle of 
clay, there will be a reunion that will con- 
tinue through eternity. 


Be the cause what it may, we are a nerv- 
ous people. The numbers of both men and 
women, even in our own Society, suffering 
from nervous depression, and the many life- 
long invalids from want of nerve force, should 
awaken sufficient interest in us not only to 
look up the cause, but bestir ourselves to de 
yise some means to benefit those so suffering. 

It has long been conceded that rest and 
freedom from excitement, at some point where 
sea breezes and sea bathing can be obtained, 
are great remedial agents. 

How many of our people are so situated 
as to resort fur a month or even a week, at 
fiftees or twenty dollars per week, to our 
sea-side homes? Very few, indeed can afford 
the luxury (if we must call it such). They 
are compelled, by necessity, to move on in 
the same routine of daily life, missing much 
that might serve to invigorate their physical 
being, improve their minds and influence 
their spirits to press forward towards a higher 
life. 

Then, too, laying aside the beneficial effects 
to invalids and over-worked ones, would it 
not be well to have a place where, at moder- 
ate cost, al/ Friends (as well as others) could 
go and mingle socially. Where the young 
could find rational enjoyment apart from the 
vices and follies of fashionable resorts, at 
which the ball-room, billiard saloon and the 
enticements of the bar are considered a neces- 
sity. 

If it is not ours to rouse the people to 
greater freedom in religious thought and ex- 
pression, as it was our forefathers, it is ours 
to take the forefront of the battle against the 
vices of intemperance and fashionable ex- 
travagance. And where do we see more of 
this than at the various summer resorts ? 

Let us, then, be alive to the best interests, 
not only of our invalids and of our over- 
worked ones, that they may not become in- 
valids, but of our precious young people, that 
they may have a resort where pleasant asso- 
ciations and time rationally employed will 
attach them to our principles, and thus keep 
them from straying after unhallowed pastimes. 

As the subject has been opened through the 
columns of Friends’ Intelligencer, it is to be 
hoped Friends will feel a liberty to give ex- 
pression to their views in regard to it. 

L. H. H. 


—=SCRAPS© 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
















































The pleasant feeling that has attended my 
mind the many times | have thought of thee 
lately, induces me to take the pen and have a 
little old-time one-sided conversation with 
thee. ° : ‘ ; ; . 

Two of our aged friends died last week,. 
within two days of each other, each with about 
three days’ sickness, and each 96 years old. 
Sarah Gilpin, of Sandy Spring Meeting, and 
Susan Hough, of Alexandria Meeting. 

On the 96th anniversary of S. H’s birth- 
day, a few weeks ago, she made a mince-pie, 








I have be-n confined to my bed for four- 
teen years with a spinal affection, and am 
unable to read any myself, but I have found 
much comfortin having the Friends’ Intelligen 
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and sent a piece of it to a next door neigh- 
bor with the message, “I have made this 
with my own hands in my 97th year.” 

She was very hopeful, cheerful and active, 
going up and down stairs frequently every 
day until this last attack. 

It seems a little remarkable that these two 
valued friends, near the same age, should 
have closed their earthly existence so near 
the same time. And what an interesting 
period of the world’s history, and especially 
that of our country, did their lives cover. 
They were born in 1780, in the midst of the 
American Revolution, before the celebrated 
** Battle of Cowpens.” They were 9 years 
old when Washington was first inaugurated 
President. - 

Their deaths seemed Jike a breaking of the 
links of the chain that bound us to the olden 
time—that connected the United States of 
North America with the Colonies of Great 
Britain. I date my age back in the past cen- 
tury and am called old, and feel old; and yet, 
these dear friends were 20 years old at the 
time of my birth. How much does this 
thought seem to lengthen to me, at least, the 
duration of their earthly existence. 

By a notice in a recent paper it appears 
that Susan Hough “ was one of the few wo- 
men of the country who have cast a vote for a 
President. She grew up to womanhood in 
the State of New Jersey, where she was born, 
and when of age, she cast a vote for Thomas 
Jefferson for President; as a property quali- 
fication in that State then entitled a woman 
to vote.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 18, 1876. 





WE renew our offer of one copy of The 
Intelligencer free to any person who will 
send us ten new names, and the money to pay 
for one years’ subscription. It is desirable to 
commence with the volume. 

Ricut or SEPpuLtuRE.—Weare sure that 
our readers will find great satisfaction in the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court, con- 
firming the opinion of Judge Ludlow in the 
case growing out of the refusal of the Mount 
Moriah Cemetery Association of burial to the 
body of Henry Jones, a respectable colored 
citizen, who, at the time of his decease, owned 
an improved lot in that cemetery. 

The opinion of the court was given by 
Judge Gordon, concurred in by Judge Wood- 
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ward, but dissented from by Judge Shars. 
wood. From the argument of Judge Gordon 
we clip the following, which we should be 
glad to lay before every citizen of our coun. 
try. 

“Tt is said, however, that this was but a 
reasonable exercise of the discretion of the 
managers, in view of the general prejudice 
existing against the colored race. Ina sound 
code of ethics this prejudice never had a re. 
spectable standing, for it was but the child 
of an abnormal servile system that was enti- 
tled to no man’s respect outside of the coun. 
tries which maintained it. But at this time, 
when this — is under the ban of recent 
constitutional and legal provisions expressly 
designed for its suppression and extinction, it 
is scarcely to be expécted that we can be 
induced to indorse its respectability or to 
encourage it to linger longer around the halls 
of justice.” 

A motion for the re-argument of this case 
was afterwards made, but was refused by the 
Court. This finally ends the controversy. 





EVIDENCE BY TELEGRAPH.—An interest- 
ing contribution to legal literature was made 
in our city last week, during the argument in 
Court of the question of the right of telegraph 
companies to erect poles in the public high- 
ways, without consent of City Councils. 

The question arose a3 to whether the use of 
underground wires had proved satisfactory in 
Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, 
it being alleged on one side that such an en- 
terprize had been abandoned. City Solicitor 
Collis, early in the day, cabled to the London 
General Post-office for information on the 
subject, and before noon received a response. 

The time consumed in transmitting the 
message from Philadelphia t> London was 
only twenty-three minutes,’and the answer 
was in the Court-room twenty-two minutes 
after it left the general post-office in London. 

This is, perhaps, the first instance on record 
of a witness speaking to the court upon the 
subject before it, when over 3,000 miles dis- 
tant. 

The following is the substance of the dis- 
patches referred to above: 


“Will you please inform me, by cable, whe- 
ther the underground wiresin London, referred 
to in your paper in the Electrical Review, of 
Jan. 15th, are in successful and perfect oper- 
ation, and perform the same and as good ser- 
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vice as if erected upon poles, and for how 
many years have they been performing such 
service satisfactorily ? 

“Are telegraph poles in use in the principal 
streets of London or of any of the cities of 
Europe? 

“In a case at this moment being argued be- 
tween this city and the Western Union Tele- 

raph Company, the latter contends that un- 
derground telegraphy has proved a failure in 
Europe. Is this so?” 


‘The underground wires in London, re- 
ferred to in Mr. Fleetwood’s recent paper, are 
in successful operation. It would not be possi- 
ble to carry the same number of wires through 
London by overground work, nor would it be 
desirable, considering the atmosphere; but 
there are some overground wires which are 
carried over the house tops. There are no 
poles in the streets. All the important wires 
have been carried underground, through 
London, for the past twenty-five years. 

“Pole and underground lines are in use in 
Continental cities.” 


———__+-ner- —- 


BrIBERY.—It seems as if there is no getting 
to the bottom of the frauds and corruptions to 
which our public functionaries have lent them- 
selves in using the high positions to which they 
have been appointed for their own aggran- 
dizement, without any regard to the honor of 
the nation, or for common honesty. 

One public scandal is so quickly followed 
by another, that we are in danger of becom- 
ing so accustomed to revelations of dishon- 
esty and bribery in our officials, as to regard 
them in the light of evils which must be pa- 
tiently endured. And tkis is really the case, 
and it will continue until, as a people, we 
rise to a level that demands more than strict 
adherence to party lines from those to whom 
we commit the interests of the nation. 

We have amongst us men of irreproach- 
able integrity and sterling worth, who have 
intelligence and ability not surpassed by the 
best men of any age or nation. These are 
the men we want for presidents, secretaries 
and statesmen—men to whom every boy in 
the land may look up to as examples worthy 
of imitation, and to whom solid, substantial 

citizens, of every shade of political opinion, 
can safely entrust the honor and reputation 
of the country. 

We owe it to the form of government under 
which we live—to the millions in other lands 
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who now groan under the weight of civil and 
ecclesiastical oppression, and to the highest 
and best interests of humanity, to make the 
experiment of individual sovereignty upon 
which we have embarked, a success. If the 
United States of America, as a nation of free 
and independent States, bound together for 
mutual benefit and protection in their several 
rights as integral commonwealths, after a 
century of existence among the governments 
of the world, fails in its great mission and 
effort, it will be a ruin most disastrous to the 
race. 

And are we not drifting into the same cor- 
rupt channels that bave brought ruin and 
destruction to other nations? Our only safe- 
ty from a similar fate lies in the hope that 
the evils which now disgrace our political af- 
fairs will, by the ferment they have created, 
awake and arouse the moral sense of the 
whole country to the dangers that threaten 
the stability of our free institutions. 


DIED. 


LEE.—Suddenly, at her residence, near Carding- 
ton, Morrow county, Ohio, on the lst of Second 
month, 1876, Uree, widow of the late Nathan Lee, 
formerly of Chester county, Pa., in the 78th year of 
her age. 


NEWBOLD.—-In Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., 
on the 5th of Third month, 1876, Mary, widow of 
Thomas Newbold, in the 8lst year of her age; a 
member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


THOMAS.—At his residence, near Zanesfield, 
Logan county, Chio, on the 9th of Second month, 
1876, Jonathan Thomas, in the 71st year of his age ; 
a member of Green, Plain Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was born at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
where he passed bis youth. In early manhood he 
moved to Logan county, which, at that time, was 
upon the frontiers. He settled in the wild woods, 
and cleared up a large farm, upon which, with the 
aid of his wife, he raised a large family. He was a 
man of strong mind, earnest in his love for the prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, and seldom absent 
from meetings. His vacant place will be long felt 
in the home circle andamong his friends with whom 
he so pleasantly mingled. ° 

WORSTALL.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., 
Third mo. 10th, 1876, Edward C., only son of Wil- 
lis G. and Lydia C. Worstall, aged nearly 8 months. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 91. 
(Concluded from page 42.) 





FROM PARIS TO LIVERPOOL IN WINTER. 
The Sabbath day in London is not unlike 

the same day in an American city, except 

that it appears to one a shade more sombre. 
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The shops are all closed, the business 
thoroughfares, so full of activity on other 
days, are drearily silent, and the people who 
are pagsing to and from their places of wor- 
ship are not so distinctively in holiday attire 
as we might expect to see them. Instead of 
visiting any of the historic temples of wor- 
ship, so full of interest to the traveler, we take 
a cab and desire to be driven to Peter’s Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, where one of the old con- 
gregations of Friends in London still assem- 
bles. The carriage cannot enter the narrow 
court, so we alight at the entrance and pass 
into the dark passage with the few quiet citi- 
zens who seem to have the same end in view. 
At the extremity of the court we find the 
meeting-house, neat and orderly, bearing no 
evidence of its honorable age, and we are 
ushered into a comfortable aute-room where 
there is a brightly blazing grate-fire, and 
where the congregation exchange greetings, 
and leave over-shoes and superfluous wraps 
before entering the meeting-room. We are 
astonished and a little confused with being 
assigned a very advanced position in the as- 
sembly, but do not venture to object. Only 
two persons, Bevan Braithwaite and his wife, 
both ministers, occupied the gallery; and 
only one person present wore the distinctive 
dress of Friends. After an interval of silence, 
prayer was offered by a young man in the 
back part of the meeting, and very soon 
Bevan Braithwaite rose and addressed the 
meeting in very quiet, faltering tones, exhor- 
ting all to watchfulness and dedication of life, 
and encouraging those who were striving for 
the attainment of a higher spiritual life. His 
language was scholarly, and his manner in- 
dicated earnestness without enthusiasm. 
After he sat down; his wife appeared in 
prayer, and very soon the meeting closed. As 
we dispersed, there were cordial greetings ex- 
changed, and hospitable welcome was ex- 
tended to the visitors from beyond the seas, 
reminding me of the simple and kindly cus- 
toms of some of our small country meetings 
at home. 

It seems hard to realize that this snug, 
freshly painted and neatly cushioned room 
was the same in which the early heroes of the 
society met in the days of persecution, to bear 
testimony to their faith in the direct spiritual 
teaching and guiding influence of the Father 
of Light, and from which they were hurried 
to loathsome prison-cells and to the judg- 
ment hall. 

When we consider that the very principles 
for which the fathers of Quakerism were con- 
tent to suffer all things have now been large- 
ly accepted by the most enlightened minds of 
Christendom, and that they appear continu- 
ally both in the spoken discourses and in the 


































writings of many of the ministers of the 
various denominations, it seems strange that 
the society remains so small, and that it 
rather decreases than increases at this time in 
Great Britain. Toone Friend who lamented 
the want of interest in religious meetin 
among their members, I remarked that it was 
possible the mission of Friends as a society 
was approaching fulfillment in this country; 
but she replied that they yet felt the need of 
earnest advocates of spiritual worship and 
spiritual faith,of purity, holiness and tolerance, 
and that they believed the Friends had yet a 
vast field of labor in England. Still, I think 
the old zeal and fervor, if it exists at all 
among them, is now greatly tempered and 
modified by the circumstances of the age. 

The congregation did not appear to me to 
have the plump, robust appearance so char- 
acteristic of English people, generally look- 
ing much more like Americans, but I am told 
that their average of health aud longevity is 
as high or higher than that of any other class 
in the community. One recent observer of 
English life and character attributes the ab- 
sence of very ruddy complexions and of the 
appearance of great muscular strength among 
the Friends to their more sparing use of beer 
and wine than is usual among the people of 
the British islands. But, as a body, the 
British Friends are not teetotalers, though 
temperate. 

On the sixth, we took leave of the enor- 
mous city, which was characterized by Dr. 
Arnold, as “ grand beyond all other earthly 
grandeur—sublime with the sublimity of the 
sea or of the mountains,”—and enjoyed a 
rapid wintry ride over the silent, snow-clad 
land to Liverpool, where we spent one day 
before taking our final leave of old Eagland. 

This great seaport with its world-famous 
docks, its vast warehouses, its substantial and 
stately edifices, its handsome and busy 
thoroughfares, its educational establishments 
and its museum of art and of science, is full 
of interest—but not unlike in its comparative 
newness,—one of the flour:shing commercial 
cities of our own land. 

It is stated that no other of the cities of 
England can boast of so rapid a rise from in- 
significance to greatness as Liverpool. Offi- 
cial documents show that since 1760 her trade 
and population, town-dues and dock-dues, 
have regularly doubled every sixteen years. 
The broad, rapid stream (the Mersey) which 
flows by the town is an estuary of the sea 
which receives several small tributaries, and 
it is most remarkable that no mention is made 
of it during the Roman occupation of Britain. 
Roman legions were stationed at Manchester 
and Chester, and it seems very improbable 
that the accurate topographers of that day 
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could have overlooked so important an arm 
of the sea had it existed.* But we have no 
direct record of any extensive changes hav- 
ing taken place on these shores, and can only 
take the testimony of the archzologists who 
find “nut-groves and oak-trees’” beneath the 
watera, and who thence infer that here the 
sea has, at an early day, won a victory over 
the land, and rolled its briny waters over 
fertile vale, over murmuring forest and over 
ceful hamlet. 

: And now our long travel has at length an 
ending. Yonder in the harbor lies the 
steamer Illinois at its anchorage—destined 
to bear us over the wintry sea to the land of 
our love,—and it only remains for us to gather 
up our belongings, say a lingering farewell 
to this most interesting elder world, and 
depart. 

The long story of our wanderings is told 
and may not now be unsaid, but I confi- 
dently ask of those who have followed the 
narrative to remember that it has been written 
hastily during the excitements and fatigues 
of travel, and that it must in consequence be 
very defective and inadequate. I have merely 
attempted to present things as they appeared 
to me, and to revive the memory of legendar 
and historic incident where my previous read- 
ing or my present facilities made it possible. 
But a thousand things remain unsaid—a 
thousand amusing and pleasant incidents 
could find no fitting place in this grave record. 
Neither have I made much mention of dis- 
comforts, fatigues and annoyances, though 
these are not entirely to be escaped in so long 
@ journey. 

In regard to the money cost of the trip, 
I believe that it is not generally known that 
all and more than we have done may be ac- 
complished with the expenditure of one pound 
a day, and I found that this sum is consid- 
ered ample by English travelers generally, 
unless they desire to affect the state of prin- 
ces—as many Americans do. In all coun- 
tries we found the use of wine utterly unne- 
cessary, nor do I believe it at all beneficial to 
health ; and a courier seemed to us not at 
all necessary. 

Looking back over the twenty months of 
our wanderings, I find so little to regret and 


* Tree-trunks are found at Crosby similar to 
those on the Cheshire shore at Leasowe. Nut- 
groves and oak-trees have been discovered below 
water-mark opposite to Seacombe, and in the chan- 
nel of the Birkenhead river, in Cheshire, have the 
same description of trees been found, leading to 
the supposition that the shores of Cheshire and 
Lancashire have, at one time, been united, or only 
divided by a mere brook. It is, th-refore, believed 
by archeologists that the Mersey estuary was formed 
by some sudden iorush of the sea in the Anglo- 
Saxon times.— Black 





so much to rejoice in; so little disappoint- 
ment, so much successful achievement; such 
grandeur, excellence and beauty in untamed 
nature; such wondrous work accomplished 
by man’s wisdom and patience, taste and 
genius; such kindliness, good humor and 
helpfulness among our fellow-citizens of the 
world, that I can hardly credit my own story. 
Great is the joy of travel, and, most especial- 
ly, of travel in this elder world, whose scenes 
are consecrated by so long an array of great 
memories. At every step we have’ been re- 
minded of heroic endeavor, of mighty achiev- 
ment, of peaceful rest gained by ages of con- 
flict, and, alas! of the disappointment of 
some of man’s highest hopes and of the 
baffling of his loftiest aspirations. 


“We pass, the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim with weeds: 
What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age? It rests with God.” 


Twelfth month 8th, 1875. S. R. 


te Ome 
CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE. 


A suggestive account has just been pub- 
lished by a German woman in this country of 
the work done by certain women in Berlin 
in reducing the price of living in that city. 
In 1866 Mrs. Lena Morgenstern, with two or 
three other ladies of ?wealth and influence, 
finding that the cost of provisions was enor- 
mous, established several Volks-Kiichen, or 
people’s kitchens—restaurants where meals 
could be had at the retail cost of the mate- 
rials alone. In 1873 these women deter- 
mined to bring their charity into their own 
homes by forming a Housekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, whose object should be the reduction of 
the cost of living, the promotion of plain and 
economical habits, and the improvement of 
the condition of servants. In 1874 there 
were 250 members, Co-operative laundries, 
bakeries, intelligence-offices and stores for 
groceries, meats and provisions were opened, 
all under the supervision of women. At the 
present time the membership embraces 6,000 
families, and issues a weekly paper of a high 
order, containing its price lists, etc. The 
central bureau imports its supplies direct 
from China, France, Java, the United States, 
etc., and is thus enabled to supply the co- 
operative trade throughout Europe. Coal is 
also purchased wholesale by the association, 
and sold in accurately measured cars, an im- 
provement on our own system which every 
nouseholder in New York or Philadelphia will 
appreciate. The whole of this vast business 
enterprise is managed—and accurately man- 
aged—by women. Their last annual statisti- 
cal report is as suggestive and forcible a 
commentary as any sermon on women’s duties, 
work and neglected opportunities.—Ez. paper 
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From the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THE WRECK. 


Some months since, more than 300 lives were lost by the 
wreck of the Schiller in the English Channel. Judge Nathan 
Crosby, of Lowell, who lost a daughter and gran daughter 
by this disaster, in a letter to the Globe, writes thus: “ The 
judgment of the court is ‘that the entire neglect of the 

recautions laid down for navigators when approaching 

cilly was the sole cause of this terrible calamity.’ The 

disgraceful truth is, there had been a social spree upon that 
ill-fated ship that afternoon and evening, which is sufficient 
to account for all the neglect, confusion, the suffering and 
loss of life of that dreadful hour. Mr. Stern, of New York, 
@ saved passenger, said to the Herald correspondent: ‘Many 
of the crew and passengers were intoxicated, one of the 
officers having celebrated his birthday that evening.’ One 
of the Schiller’s officers informed the correspondent of the 
London Standard that ‘many persons on board of the 
steamer were drunk when she struck, and that several fire- 
men and many steerage passengers " helpless until they 
were swept away by the waves.’ A gentleman lately in Paris 
says, ‘The birthday celebration is spoken of there freely as 
accounting for the accident.’ "—Boston Congregationalist, 19th 
August, 1875. 
Across where the wide Atlantic rolls, 

Safely the ship has passed, 
With her precious freight of three hundred souls, 

She is nearing the land at last. 
Joyful the weary landsmen say, 

“ The voyage is almost o’er, 
And ere the close of anther day 


We shall reach Old England’s shore.” 


Is there no whisper of coming fate, 
Tn the voice of the sea no tone, 

Which sounds like the plash of the tides that dash 
On the strand of the world unknown? 

No; all seems well as the twilight falls 
Over the darkening wave, 

And none can dream that the sun’s next beam 
Shall shine on their ocean grave. 


Hark! there are sounds of revelry 
Come rising up from below ; 
For the fiery drink that tempteth man 
At this birthday feast must flow. 
Around the board the cup they quaff, 
That reckless sailor throng, 
With boisterous shouts, and the joyless laugh, 
And snatches of tuneless song. 


Still on the vessel holds her way; 
Are there none the watch to keep? 

In the heaven afar there shines not a star; 
But is there one on the deep, 

Stealing through the mist on the sight, 
Chilling the heart with fear,— 

Back! it is Scilly’s warning light, 
And her dreaded rocks are near! 


And ere the alarm is heard below, 
Or the ship can stay or turn, 

With a sudden shock she strikes the rock, 
And quivers from stem to stern. 

Like the life-blood from a mortal wound, 
Through the rift the waters gush, 

And up to the deck of the hapless wreck 
The trembling hundreds rush 


“‘ Haste, for the leak is gaining fast, 
And lower each trusty boat! 

‘Though the night is drear, yet the land is near, 
We may keep ourselves afloat. 

Lower the boats!” But who is there 
To slacken those coils of rope? 

Where are the hands whose stalwart strength 
With the might of the sea may cope? 


Maddened some, and senseless some, 
Blocking each other’s way, 
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Deaf to the word of stern commad, 
Or powerless to obey. 

And some there are in their drunken sleep, 
Stretched on the cabin-floor; 

There must they lie, for their comrades’ cry 
Will never arouse them more. 


Vainly the signal guns resound, 
And the rockets rise o’er the wave— 

Ere the life-boat over the side can bound 
There will be none to save. 

The boldest swimmer, who danger mocks, 
Could hardly live in that sea, 

Where the billows over the sunken rocks 
Are dashing ceaselessly. 


Now, well for those who have hope in heaven, 
For all earthly hope is past! 

Each frantic hold on life must be riven— 
The ship is sinking fast! 

One mighty wave that sweeps the deck— 
One shriek of wild despair, 

And the rushing waters close o’er the wreck, 
And the hundreds drowning there. 


Now, who has done this deed of death? 
Was it thou, O pitiless Sea? 
And the sea replies, with measured sighs, 
“Tt was not wrought by me. 
By many a wreck, in many a storm, 
I have won a dread renown; 
But the waves on my breast were sinking to rest 
When that gallant ship went down.” 


Was it thou, thou rugged, sea-washed Rock, 
Hid as in ambush there? 

“Not mine the blame, I am still the same, 
And the chart would tell them where 

While all the day, with clouds of spray, 
The breakers show where [ lie, 

And all the night the beacon-light 
Points out the danger nigh.” 


Was it thou, O Wind, in thy stormy play, 
Lashing the waves to foam? 

With a sudden gust didst thou bear away 
The joy from so many a home? 

‘“‘Not mine, not mine, this deed of woe, 
No tempests were there to frown; 

I was half asleep on the rolling deep, 
When the gallant ship went down.” 


Was it you, ye sea Mists, hanging low, 
Hiding the rocks from view, 
Till all too late, when the stroke of fate 
Fell on that hapless crew? 
“Thick was our curtain over the tide, 
Veiling the beacon-light; 
But, the sounding-line should have been their guide 
Through the darkness of that night.” 


Not by the rock, or the winds, or the sea, 
Was this awful ruin wrought; 

O fiery Spirit, it was by thee, 
Who bringest man’s skill to naught! 

It was thou, with thy cup of malignant power, 
More dire than Circe’s spell, 

Changing God’s image, in one short hour, 
Into a fiend of hell. 


Thou didst it,—enslaver of man’s free. will! 
Thou—kindler of deadly strife! 

Thou—his betrayer to every ill! 
Thou—foe of his better life |! 

Many the wrecks thou hast made on the sea, 
More hast thou made on the land! 
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With a sorrowful sigh we see them lie 
Around us on every hand. 


The wrecks of age and of youth are there, 
And of manhood by thee beguiled ; 
The wreck of woman, once pure and fair, 
And the wreck of the little child; 
The wreck of home-comfort, the wreck of wealth, 
The wreck of learning and fame; 
The wreck of reason, the wreck of health, 
And the wreck of an honored name. 


Wrecks on the surface, drifting by, 
As over life’s sea we go; 

But who shall number the wrecks that lie 
In the awful depths below? 

Who can count those wrecks of the soul, 
Gathering by thousands there, 

Year by year, in that realm of fear, 
Where dwell remorse and despair? 


How long, O man, wilt thou mourn the ill, 
Yet fail its cause to trace? 
And give to thy brother’s murderer still 
In thy home a cherished place? 
Alas! for the heart that will not know, 
For the eyes that will not see, 
That the power that worketh another’s woe, 
Can be no true friend to thee! 
A. L. Westcomse. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WATKINS’ GLEN. 
BY J. H. COOPER. 


This marvel of Najre is at the head of 
Seneca Lake, N. Y., and lies on the meridian 
of Washington, due north from this city nigh 
190 miles distant (as “ the crow flies”), but 
by rail it is nearly 300 miles. 

If we cast our eyes over a map of the Mid- 
dle States, we will see a group of lakes in the 
lower central part of the State of New York, 
looking very like a bunch of sweet potatoes 
as they are found growing in the soil, and 
very sweet in their picturesque beauty the 
traveler finds them, especially so is this one, 
to which we were attracted by the wonders of 
its far-famed Glen. 

The route up the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Bethlehem, thence by the Lehigh 
Valley Road to Mauch Chunk and along the 
tortuous windings of the “ Leni Lenape” of 
the Indian, has been often described, yet 
always presents new attractions. Especially 
at this season is it beautiful beyond the power 
of words to express, the array of autumnal 
hues rivaling, in depth and variety of color- 
ing, any exhibition of leaf glory we had be- 
fore witnessed. 

_ The historic interest that attaches to, and 
has been made a part, of the world’s litera- 
ture by the poet Goldsmith, gave additional 
charm to the lovely Valley of Wyoming, 
along which the road lies, and where for 50 

miles the land stretches out before the eye, 
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dotted with towns, orchards and cultivated 
fields, while the river, like a silver band, 
winds gracefully in and out among the mea- 
dows. This is one of the finest landscapes in 
the whole State. We make a rapid detour 
of eight miles to travel one, thus by a triumph 
of mechanical engineering we scale the higher 
mountains, and are delivered safely in the 


valley again, to continue our trip along the 


banks of that beautiful river, the north branch 
of the Susquehanna. Weare carried up and 
up along the edge of the river, the many- 
hued panorama of the mountain sides, gilded 
by the afternoon sun moving majestically be- 
fore, and almost overpowering us with the 
magnitude of its pictures. We are even glad 
when “still evening” comes to tone down the 
brilliancy of the day’s glory. 

The mantle of night had gathered about 
us when we reached the end of our journey, 
and were comfortably lodged in that eagle’s 
nest, the ‘‘ Glen Mountain House.” 

The village of Watkins nestles in a narrow 
valley amid a profusion of shrubbery. Pass- 
ing up the main street, which runs parallel 
with the mountain slope, a walk or ride of 
half a mile brings us to a bridge which spans 
@ narrow stream, that has cut its way through 
the lower slope of the mountain. 

The Glen is a gorge, worn by the action 
of this stream, through long ages. The rock 
is largely lime-stone. If we think it no crime 
to be in “ league with the stones of the field,” 
let us try to understand how this gorge, or 
furrow, has been scored in the back of Table. 
Mountain. We cannot go back to the time 
when the first gutter was made in the hill- 
side by some summer cload-burst or long 
autumnal rain, nor yet discover the first slow 
insinuating work of the frost fingers ; nor can 
we be present at the early battering and 
banging of the stone-drift dashing down the- 
gulley with the melting snows of the spring- 
time, digging holes in the yielding rock and 
scooping caves as if for bathing pools. But 
we can see dame Nature at work at the pres- 
ent time, for she is still employed upon the: 
Glen. Like Niagara, it isa grand unfinished 
problem, which is proved by going into her 
workshop to-day. First, let us examine close- 
ly the rock-walls; we find the whole ex- 
posed surface composed of broken pieces, 
many of which are loose and easily detached 
by the hand. 

This breaking up of the rock is caused by 
frost. The interspaces of the strata absorb 
water, which we notice is trickling down the 
sides everywhere. When these interspaces be- 
come surcharged, and freezing takes place, 
the ice crystals, having the power of a wedge 
forcibly driven, expand, breaking the ledges 
a short distance within the mass; next comes 
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a 
a thaw, and then all the fractures are filled | two ranges of hills (the present walls of the 
with moisture. This is again followed by a | lake forming part of the same), which is now 
“cold snap,” as we call it, and the ice crystals | filled up and under cultivation from the 
forming as before elbow the pieces out of| town of Watkins to Horseheads, a distance of 
their sockets. Thus, by slow but sure pro-| 18 miles. 
grees, with such simple tools as water and| All along the shores of the Lake we notice 
frost, the solid rocks are torn asunder. low projecting points of land, some with 
We see, also, how these instruments of the | wharves for convenient stopping-places of the 
Divine Architect have sculptured even the| steamers which daily ply between the ex- 
mountains into forms that are curious and | tremesof the Lake. As we approach nearer, 
impressive. And singular, too, is it not?| the clear water reveals the material of which 
That heat, when applied to water veyond | they are formed, and gives the impression to 
its vaporizing point, should generate an|the mind that the bulk of these protruding 
expansive force which, utilized, transports | beaches has been transported from the gorges 
ourselves and our effects over iron rails and | above by the little spring streams now run- 
across broad oceans to distant parts of the | ning noiselessly into the lake. In this man- 
world, while, on the other hand, that heat, | ner Nature sweeps her rubbish into the kol- 
taken from water, contracting it to a solid | lows for foundations to the meadow-land. 
mass, should prove alco an expansive force| The Glen could not have been created ex- 
sufficient to rend the hardest rock, and tum- | actly as we find it, because we see plainly 
ble its fragments into the vale below. these evidences of disintegration constantly 
Let us look now into the stream, and study | going on. Then, on the theory that-one pair 
its mechanical effects ; its varied beauties we | only of each animal was created in the be- 
cannot fail to admire. It is not alone orna-| ginning, how came the little spiral univalve, 
mental, it has work todo. We may call ita| the Physa, which I captured in numbers, to 
cobble-stone mill, and a very old kind of a mill | get into the Glen? Akin to this inquiry is 
is this, for were not the “ five smooth stones” | the existence of certain fresh water fishes, 
gathered from the brook, with which the| which Prof. Agassiz found in some of our 
shepherd lad David slew Philistia’s chief, | Northwestern lakes, which have no outlet, 
made in one of the same? congeners he also found in the fresh waters of 
This stream is paved in places with | his own native land. 
“smooth stones,” which were formed by re-| The Glen could notghave been the result of 
‘ peated rubbing and pounding, one against | upheaval force, breaking the back of the 
the other and against the rock, as they were | mountain, because the layers of rock are 
washed down the declivities of the Glen, or| level and unbroken, the sections extendin 
swung in the “round dances” of the pools | entirely across half way up the gorge howd 
and eddies. There is no better place to study | by “Cavern Cascade ;” the floor, also, of 
the workings of this “ mill” than in the Glen. | “ Glen Cathedral ” is as level as if laid to the 
At the base of the rock we see the sharp line and rule, no cracks or fissures appearing 
angular fragments dislodged by the ice ; inthe | anywhere in the lowest layers visible in any 
stream are pieces of all the stages of manufac- | part of the Glen. 
ture, as it were, from those having bruised| In the early ages of the world, when the 
and rounded edges to the perfect article—the | laws that govern matter were scarcely known, 
“smooth stone” of Scripture, a water-worn | Very incorrect and absurd notions were held 
pebble, the largerspecimens of which are called | respecting the various phenomena observed 
cobbles, and the still larger ones boulders. jin the universe. The literature of those 
Next, we will see how all these fragments | times abounds in myths and legends, account- 
are removed, and what becomes of them. | ing for their existence, which are of fo mar- 
Here are two pools, scooped out from the| velous a character that we now. wonder 
solid rock, which are more than a man’s | how they ever could have been accepted as 
height across and twice that depth. The | truth. 
upper one is now filled with water, and the 
lower is brim full of stone, drift and sand. 
Last season the upper one held the stones and AN OBSCURE LIFE. 
debris, and the lower one contained water| Here is the record of an obscure life which 
only, thus showing a movement of the loose | may be worth the attention of that intelligent, 


————_~<9 


From the New York Tribune. 


articles downward. The bed of the stream | well-to-do majority, which is made up, after. 


low the Glen is floored with worn and | all, of obscure people. It is a-story which 
washed stones. The evidence of the washing | suits all classes or any time, yet perhaps this 
of immense quantities of earth and rock from | especial time best, when men and women in 
the slopes and glens of the higher borderland, | the cities who have anxiously tried to be of 
is found in the deep ravine lying between the! service to God and their fellow-men are apt 
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to be daunted and depressed by the contrast 
between the great work accomplished by others 
and their own domestic quiet labor. The 
story is of a poor seamstress in a mill town in 
Indiana, who was left a widow some fifteen 
years ago, dependent on her needle for her 
daily bread. She lived near one of the fac- 
tories where hundreds of both sexes were em- 
ployed, and the night and morning large 
gangs of girls and men passed her door mis- 
erably hungry and gloomy, or more miserably 
boisterous. It was a mill where the hands 
are driven like cattle and regarded as cattle 
in every other sense. The woman who saw 
the young girls pass so often that she learned 
to know their faces pitied them as a mother 
might have dome. Indeed, we question if 
she had any exceptional quality or means 
of influence in the world other than her 
motherly nature. She was am uneducated, 
homely little body, but with patience and ten- 
derness enough in her heart to serve all the 
children in the world. ‘I wanted,” she said, 
to give these girls a chance like other wo- 
men; they had no chance as it was to be 
anything better than the mules which drew 
away the stuff they spun.” 

Our readers will imagine, no doubt, that by 


some virtuous hocus-pocus, such as we read of 


in reform novels, she suddeniy converted the 
mill into a model abode of order and refine- 
ment, and made of its drunken, vicious im- 
mates amiable Christian characters. We have 
read of such a change being produced by 
bringing the mill-girls in to ligten to Beetho- 
ven and Mrs. Browning. Oug poor reformer 
took one—just one girl into her kitchen. She 
half starved herself todo that. She made the 
gir] clean, and taught her to remain clean; 
taught her to scrub, wash, cook and tell the 
truth. It took years to accomplish so much ; 

ears of patience and self-sacrifice. When 
she had finished, instead of a coaree dirty ani- 
mal, she had molded for use and service 
in the world a clean. minded honest woman, 
with skillful hands and intelligent brain. She 
took one after another of these wretched girls 
and trained them as seamstresses, cooks, cham- 
bermaids, at her own cost of time and money. 
Situations were readily found for them; the 
housekeepers of the town soon discovered how 
differerit the women were whom she had 
trained from any others; but she never 
parted with them unless she was confident 
that the work she had begun would be car- 
ried on in the same hearty spirit. In two 
cases the girls whom she thus adopted were 
deformed and sickly. These both remained 
with her until her death, supporting them- 
selves by some light handiwork. In other 


cases they were rescued from worse places 
than the mill. 


A few of the girls became 
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sincere Christians, and all (except one) led 
virtuous, honest, useful lives. 
effect of her training was that her pupils 
caught from her her own genial, helpful 
spirit; they were missionaries of kindness in 
their humble world; and a cheerful face in a 
cook,or gentle, tender manner in a nurse- 


One peculiar 


maid, are not merits so common as to be 


despised. 


The widow and her work were never known 
to fame. even in the town where she lived. 
People supposed when she took a larger house 
so as to accommodate more inmates that she 
kept a kind of intelligenge office, or a cheap 
boarding-bouse, and there were not wanting 
many in her own rank of life to hint that she 
paid herself som: how from the labor of these 
poor; that she “feathered her nest well.” 
None of the women whom she had helped 
ever wronged her by a sugpicion. Next to 
God, whom she faithfully tried to teach them 
to serve, they believed im her. If she had 
proved a humbug, the faith of many a poor 
soul in His goodness would have been shaken, 
for all they knew of the goodness-or beauty 
or pleasure He has sent imto the world they 
knew through this poor woman. There were 
other women who could preach of Christ by 
worcs more effectually than she; some of 
them, quite as uncultured, had a “gift of 
prayer,” or a real native eloquence which 
moved their hearers ia -meeting or the 
church. Aunt Hannahyas she was called, 
never spoke in class or meeting; she was slow 
and dull of speech anywigre. She often, no 
doubt, felt her defiex bitterly, and 
wished that she could s@fye her Master in 
some great and striki my. It seemed a 
poor commonplace thinj ee as it may to 
our readers to teach gitis how to make or 
wear clothes neatly, or to @o0ok a savory din- 
ner; to watch and labor incessantly day 
after day, year-after year, to wipe out this or 
that little fault, to strengthen a weak virtue. 
She would have been glad, no doubt, as we 
all would, to convert the great masses of vice 
and uncleanness in the world into purity and 
goodness, in an hour—to play Divine’ Provi- 
dence, in a word. Instead, she had small, 
coarse work set before her, and did it. Of 
another woman it was said, “She hath done 
what she could,” whem she anointed her 
Saviour’s head with precious ointment. 












ASBESTOS—A SINGULAR SUBSTANCE. 


In the city of Glasgow a manufactory is 
now being carried on, in which the principal 
ingredient used is a material hitherto so little 
known, except among savants, that its very 
name “asbestos ” isa mystery. When all its 
properties are known, the substance is still 
more puzzling. In appéarance as friable and 
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perishable as thistledown, it is older than any 
order of animal or vegetable life on earth. So 
little amenable is it to the dissolving influences 
of time, that the action of unnumbered cen- 
turies, by which the hardest rocks known to 
geologists are worn away, has no appreciable 
effect on this strange substance which is found 
imbedded in them. With its great proportion 
of bulk composed of the most rough and grit- 
ty materials known, it is itself as smooth to 
the touch as soap or oil,and may be made as 
light and buoyant as feathers. Apparently 
as combustible as tow, the fiercest heat cannot 
consume it,'and,the thready filaments may be 
mingled with molten brass or iron without 
losing their characteristic form. Finally, no 
combination of acids at present known in any 
way affects the appearance and strength of its 
fibre, and even after days of‘exposure to their 
action. The name of this article is derived 
from the Greeks, “Asbestos ” literally means 
‘“indestructible”—a title which is very 
thoroughly earned by-this strange substance. 
It is, moreover, so unassailable by all known 
solvents that it is a virtual impossibility to 
know, analyze and give its compotent parts 
with exactness. Enough, however, is known 
or guessed at, to enable us to speak of it as 
consisting of from fifty to sixty parts silex, ten 
or twenty parts magnesia, about the same 
proportion generally of aluminum, some 
traces of protoxide of iron, and sometimes a 
lime-like mixture. The marvelous proper- 
ties and consequent prospective value of as- 
bestos to mankind have been known to some 
extent and appreciated for thousands of 
years, and vast sums of money have been ex- 

nded in endeavoring to make it available ; 
Bat up till within a few years these experi- 
ments have for the most part resulted in 
failure, from the fact of the varied and dis- 
similar peculiarities of the different species— 
such, for instance, as the length, strength and 
fineness of the fibre, excees of magnesia or 
alumnium, etc., being unknown. Paper can 
be made from asbestos, and of excellent qual- 
ity, too. Still there is only one or, at the 
furthest, two kinds of abestos that can be 
made into paper at all, and that only by 
proper and peculiar treatment. This, also, is 
the case as to thread and cloth, and, in fact, 
with reference to any and all other applica- 
tions of asbestos for steam packing. . . 
The practical use to which it is not only pos- 
sible, but probable, that asbestos will be put 
are almost numberless. Asbestos boats, tubs, 
boxes, wagon bodies and even railway carri- 
ges, which will neither rot, burn nor splinter, 
are perfectly practicable and _ possible. 
Another of the uses to which this material is 
applied is the covering of steam boilers, 
drums and pipe, and in fact all bodies where 


the object is to retain heat and exclude cold 
—British Trade Journal. ; 


eee 
NOTICES. 


SOCIAL MEETING, 


By appointment of the Committee of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, a social gathering of Friends wil} 
be held in Race street Library-room, on Second. 
day evening next, 20th inst., at 8 o’clock. Our mem- 
bers and such others as frequent our meetings are 
invited. 

“ Concord First-day School Union” holds its next 
meeting at Chester, Pa., on Fourth-day, the 22d of 
Third month, at 10 o’clock A.M. 

M. T. Bartram, 


MATILDA Gandioene,} Clerks, 





Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet to 
settle up its season’s business on Seventh-day even- 
ing, 3d month 18th, at 8 o’clock. Several proposed 
changes in the regulations will then come up for 
action, and the general attendance of the active 
members is very desirable. 4 
ALFRED Moors, Clerk, 
SPS FE LT CE SMALLER TAIL SF RA Ne ESE TT 


ITEMS. 


During the year 1875 there were in St. Peters. 
burg 171 women studying medicine, of whom 102 
are described as “belonging to the nobility.” 
Fifty-three were graduated during the year. 





ALEXANDER AGaAssiz has been elected in hig 
father’s place to the Zodlogical Society of London, 
the Linnean Society of London, and the imperial 
Society of Natural History of Moscow. These are 
the three principal zoélogical and natural history 
societies of Europe, and ia each of them the number 
of foreign honorary members is limited. 

Eciipse oF THE Sun.—On the 25th of this month 
there will be an annular eclipse of the sun, begin- 
ning at 0h. 28 m., Philadelphia, mean time, near 
the Sandwich Islands, and ending at 5 h. 40 m. P. 
M., near Greenland. The eclipse will be visible 
over the whole of North America; annular, how- 
ever, only in the nerthera and north-western parts; 
elsewhere the eclipse will be partial. It will begin 
at Philadelphia near 4 P. M., and end about sunset. 


Bgan’s Pneumatic ELEcTRIC APPARATUS, for light- 
ing and extinguishing street lamps, is now in prac- 
tical operation ina large part of the business portion 
of Providence, Rhode Island. The principle of this 
apparatus consists in a combination of compressed 
and rarefied air to open and close gas cocks, and an 
electro-galvanic current, affording a spark to light 
the gas. It enables a single operator at will, to light 
or extinguish all the street lamps of a city. — Popular 
Science Monthly. : 


Since the first of the year the German Empire 
has a uniform currency, all the old gold, silver, cop- 
per and nickel coins of the various States compris- 
ing the Empire having been called in and recoined. 
The fredericksdors, pistols, ducats, golds crowns, 
guilders and the various other coinages of the petty 
German Government which were formerly so great 
an annoyance to the travelers have all disappeared 
from circulation, and the bills of the various ob- 
scure banks, which passed current only in their im- 
mediate neighborhoods, have also been replaced by 
notes authorized by the Imperial Government.— 
Public Ledger. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 18, 1876. 








FRIENDS CENTRAL STORE. 


DESIRABLE DRY GOODS. 


Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins and Hdkfs, 
Fresh Invoice of Silk Blonde and Crepe 
Lisse 
Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.12 to 
$1.00. 
Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.00 tc 87 
Cents. 
Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from 87 to 75 Cts, 
Thibet Shawls, long and square. 
Thibet Shawls, of our own importing. 
Fresh Invoice of Brown Mohairs, at $1.25. 
Black Silks, $1.00, $1.12, $1.20, $1.25, 
$1 37 and $1.50. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have received my summer importation of those 
gauze shirts in three sizes—costing 28, 31 and 37 cents 
each. Friends desiring these goods, better order them at 
once ; there is nothing fikke them in the market. 





OR RENT DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS OR 
for the year—a very desirable country home, 
in one of the best neighborhoods in Chester eo., 
Pa. Half mile from West Grove station, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore R. R., 38 miles from the 
city. The house is of cottage style, containing 
nine rooms, nearly new, with every convenience, 
nice yard, stable, carriage-house, and vegetable 
garden attached. Convenient to churches and 
Friends’ Meeting Houses of both branches of the 
Society. Any one desiring such a place will please 
address the undersigned or call upon Thomas M. 
Harvey, on the adjoining premises, who will cheer- 
fully show the property. 
SAMUEL C. KENT, 
1009 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND. 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior guys 
An extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, a 
cut, and engraved. Our-stock has been carefully se ected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
eash prices. Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 
Full line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 


Ware. 

A TE AN UNFURNISHED ROOM 
ee 3 with partial board, by a wo- 
man Friend; Location west of Sixth and north of 
Vine Streets. Address “M: 8.” Friend’s Book 
Store, 706 Arch Street. 








No. 4 








HOUSE OF 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


1780 ESTABLISHED IN 1780 
Cocoa, Chocelate and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS Received at INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS in LONDON, PARIS and VIENNA 
and at LOCAL EXHIBITIONS in all parts of ‘the 
UNITED STATES. : 


NEW SPECIALTY 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


i= Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Boston 
and New York. 


CROFT'S 


COLT’S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY 
CELEBRATED FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 


SAMPLES FREE. “TRY IT.” 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 


. 1226 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.00; By Mail, $1.10. Toned paper, fine cloth, beveled 
beards, red edge edition. 


FIVO Caphetesccoccccccocosevcccccces soosccosecescosedetisccoospeted $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCEEY, Publisher, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





\ E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also reparing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 





















FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER. 








TS Ait: 


- PURE SILK SHAWLS 


_. WITHOUT BORDERS, 


-- MADE EXPRESSLY FOR FRIENDS. 
PLAIN SHAWLS 


SHAWL BINDINGS, = | 
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CALEB D, SHREVE, J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, = 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, or 
No. 106 Market Street, REAL ESTATE BROKER, the 
CAMDEN, N. J. ormerly with Wm. M. Levick, dee’d, do 
aceite Ea No. 701 ARCH STREET, ati 
_ A I L O R 1 N CG * Room No. 2, First Floor, we 
itinchone ai eel PHILADELPHIA. cu 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE eal Es old or Exchanged, Loans and Mortga- 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand) ges negotiaied, Rentals effeied and céllected  cemdel te. . 
631 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. ———SSs Z 
A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- RICHARDS & SHOURDS, " 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms} Cc t d B ild v 
ble. I 
epee PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“ arpen ers an ul ers, j ( 
an No, 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. ‘ ; 

FURNITUBE. | (First Street above Race Street,) 
aati PHILADELPHIA. -- 
ESTABLISHED 1847. JOBBiNG ATTENDED TO. 
§S§. B. REGESTER, o.mh B RIO ARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut| No. 256 N, Twentieth St. No. 11165 Citron St, 


and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, ly 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly onhand. Repair-| Pynpj 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended | Frruitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th str eet. 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored Soe 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, I. F. HOPKINS, 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. . es 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, Fine Cabinet Ware, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) x 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch- WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting| HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of eS 


their patronage. 





| {7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done. 


